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students studying abroad; (12) foreign student enrollments in intensive 
English programs and student geographic origins; and (13) numbers and 
activities of foreign scholars on U.S. campuses. Brief essays on 
international education are included, along with information about the survey 
methodology and the accompanying diskette. (SW) 
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FOREWORD 



Sustaining Student 
Exchange in a 
Time of 
Uncertainty 



“It was the best of times and the most stagnant of times”... to 
paraphrase Charles Dickens.The number of international stu- 
dents studying in this country has never been higher.This year 
also marks the sixth year since enrollments increased by less 
than 5% and the third year in a row in which enrollments in- 
creased by less than l%.This is not the first time, however, that 
enrollment flows have flattened. During the early 1 970s and 
again in the early 1 980s flows weakened only to be jolted up- 
wards by students from newly rich oil producers and then from 
the awakening East Asian economies. There does not appear to 
be a new set of international developments that will produce a 
sharp upturn in numbers on the immediate horizon, but one can 
never be sure what lies ahead. 

What several states and many colleges and universities now 
understand is that maintaining international enrollments de- 
pends increasingly on the efforts of U.S. institutions to recruit 
students to our higher education system. Indeed there appears 
to be room for this internal expansion. This year foreign students 
will constitute about 3.2% of all of our higher education enroll- 
ments. When compared with the major European host countries 
our proportion of international students is about one-third that 
of Germany, France or Great Britain. 



I believe that the best strategy is to clearly build the case for the 
benefits of sustained international enrollments while unambigu- 
ously addressing any negatives in managing foreign student flows. 
The key to this is to develop strong data about individual interna- 
tional enrollments and to follow these students as they move 
through the higher education system. Those of us who under- 
stand the many benefits to this country of international students 
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look forward to the development of national data that will 
support sound policy-making on the federal and local level. 

This year's Open Doors contains the results of our Annual Census 
of Foreign Students, our surveys of U.S. Study Abroad and 
Foreign Scholars, and the return of our annual survey of students 
enrolled in Intensive English Programs. Open Doors 1 996/97 also 
contains the results of the individual foreign student survey 
formerly known as Profiles , as well as sidebars by professionals 
involved in many aspects of the educational exchange enterprise. 
As ever, I encourage you to become actively engaged with the 
data and the commentary in these pages. I especially welcome 
you to communicate directly with me about issues raised in this 
edition. 

Todd M. Davis 

Director of Research 

Institute of International Education 

New York City 
October 10, 1997 
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TOTAL FOREIGN STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



Despite a 1,200% increase in their numbers since 1954, foreign students 
make up only 3.2% of the total U.S. higher education enrollment. 




54 59 64 69 74 79 84 89 94 96 



Year 


Foreign 

Students 


Annual % 
Change 


1954/55 


34,232 




1964/65 


82,045 




1974/75 


154,580 




1 989/90 


386,851 




1990/91 


407,529 


5.3 


1991/92 


419,585 


3.0 


1992/93 


438,618 


4.5 


1993/94 


449,749 


2.5 


1994/95 


452,635 


0.6 


1995/96 


453,787 


0.3 


1996/97 


457,984 


0.9 




WHERE THE STUDENTS COME FROM, 1996/97 




Place of 


1995/96 


1996/97 


% 


Region of 


1995/96 


1996/97 


% 


Origin 


Number 


Number 


Change 


Origin 


Total 


Total 


Change 


Japan 


45,531 


46,292 


1.7 


Africa 


20,844 


22,078 


5.9 


China 


39,613 


42,503 


7.3 


Asia 


259,893 


260,743 


0.3 


Korea, Republic of 


36,231 


37,130 


2.5 


Europe 


67,358 


68,315 


1.4 


India 


3 1 ,743 


30,641 


-3.5 


Latin America 


47,253 


49,592 


4.9 


Taiwan 


32,702 


30,487 


-6.8 


Middle East 


30,563 


29,841 


-2.4 


Canada 


23,005 


22,984 


- 0.1 


North America 


23,644 


23,61 1 


- 0.1 


Malaysia 


14,015 


14,527 


3.7 


Oceania 


4,202 


3,690 


-12.2 


Thailand 


12,165 


13,481 


10.8 


World Total 


453,787 


457,984 


0.9 


Indonesia 


1 2,820 


12,461 


-2.8 










Hong Kong 


12,018 


10,942 


-9.0 










Germany 


9,017 


8,990 


-0.3 










Mexico 


8,687 


8,975 


3.3 
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LEADING COUNTIES, 1996/97 

Over half of the country's foreign students are 
concentrated in only 50 U.S. counties. 



County 


State 


Students 


New York 


New York 


18,934 


Los Angeles 


California 


1 7,979 


Suffolk 


Massachusetts 


1 1,102 


Cook 


Illinois 


10,302 


D.C. 


D.C. 


9,066 


Middlesex 


Massachusetts 


8,485 


Maricopa 


Arizona 


6,602 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


6,594 


Dade 


Florida 


6,456 


Harris 


Texas 


6,363 


San Francisco 


California 


6,310 


King 


Washington 


5,408 


Honolulu 


Hawaii 


5,213 


Santa Clara 


California 


4,894 


San Diego 


California 


4,649 


Franklin 


Ohio 


4,575 


Washtenaw 


Michigan 


4,552 


Orange 


California 


4,150 


Dane 


Wisconsin 


4,047 


Travis 


Texas 


3,945 



STATES WITH THE MOST FOREIGN STUDENTS 

California remains the leading host state. 



U.S. State 


1995/96 


1996/97 


% Change 


California 


55,799 


57,017 


2.2 


New York 


47,987 


46,076 


-4.0 


Texas 


27,883 


28,686 


2.9 


Massachusetts 


25,739 


26,568 


3.2 


Florida 


18,982 


20,307 


7.0 


Illinois 


19,408 


19,626 


l.l 


Pennsylvania 


17,897 


18,1 10 


1.2 


Michigan 


1 6,284 


17,319 


6.4 


Ohio 


16,161 


16,763 


3.7 


Washington 


10,257 


10,959 


6.8 




WHERE THEY STUDY, 1996/97 

Below are the 25 U.S. colleges and universities with the greatest number of foreign 
students.There are I 16 institutions with 1,000 or more foreign students. 



Boston U 


4,657 


New York U 


4,491 


U of Southern California 


4,183 


U of Wisconsin-Madison 


3,886 


Columbia U 


3,807 


Ohio State U Main Campus 


3,772 


U of Texas at Austin 


3,403 


Harvard U 


3,238 


U of Michigan-Ann Arbor 


3,194 


U of IL Urbana-Champaign 


3,091 


U of Pennsylvania 


2,949 


Purdue U Main Campus 


2,892 



o 




Cornell U 


2,868 


U of Maryland College Park 


2,825 


Michigan State U 


2,664 


U of Houston 


2,631 


U of Minnesota-Twin Cities 


2,594 


Arizona State U Main 


2,540 


Florida International U 


2,532 


Indiana U at Bloomington 


2,464 


Northeastern U 


2,461 


IA State Univ of Sci & Technology 


2,446 


Northern Virginia CC 


2,433 


Texas A&M U 


2,407 


George Washington U 


2,376 
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Primary Source 


1996/97 


WHAT FOREIGN STUDENTS STUDY, 1996/97 




of Funds 


% ofTotal 


Business and engineering studies remain most 


popular among foreign students 


Personal & Family 


67.2 




1995/96 


1996/97 


% 


U.S. College or University 


16.9 


Field of Study Students 


% 


Students 


% 


Change 


Home Govt/University 


5.5 


Business & Management 


92,632 


20.4 


95,860 


20.9 


3.5 


Foreign Private Sponsor 


3.5 


Engineering 


72,410 


16.0 


71,001 


15.5 


-1.9 


Current Employment 


2.3 


Other* 


42,130 


9.3 


44,367 


9.7 


5.3 


U.S. Private Sponsor 


2.0 


Social Sciences 


38,242 


8.4 


38,691 


8.4 


1.2 


U.S. Government* 


0.9 


Physical & Life Sciences 


37,226 


8.2 


37,198 


8.1 


- 0.1 


International Organization 


0.5 


Math & Computer Sciences 


35,940 


7.9 


35,132 


7.7 


-2.2 


Other Sources 


1.2 


Fine & Applied Arts 


26,749 


5.9 


28,030 


6.1 


4.8 


Total 


100.0 


Intensive English Language 


22,23 1 


4.9 


21,541 


4.7 


-3.1 






Humanities 


16,161 


3.6 


15,927 


3.5 


-1.4 


* Includes only direct grants to 


students not count- 


Education 


1 3,200 


2.9 


13,248 


2.9 


0.4 


ing U.S. aid to institutions 


which also support 














students. 




Agriculture 


8,293 


1.8 


8,435 


1.8 


1.7 






^Includes fields such as General Studies, 


Communications and 


Law. 






ORIGINS OF INTENSIVE ENGLISH PROGRAM 
STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES (Section I I) 



1 0,600-90 1 900-20 1 200- 1 




LEADING PLACES OF ORIGIN OF IEP 
STUDENTS (Section I I) 



Place of Origin 


1994/95 


1996/97 


% Change 


Korea, Republic of 


7,771 


10,226 


31.6 


Japan 


10,624 


9,803 


-7.7 


Taiwan 


2,735 


3,309 


21.0 


Thailand 


1,883 


2,206 


17.2 


Brazil 


1,255 


1,658 


32.1 


Mexico 


2,265 


1,559 


-31.2 


Saudi Arabia 


1,168 


1,233 


5.6 


Colombia 


982 


991 


0.9 


Venezuela 


1,097 


925 


-15.7 


China 


807 


891 


10.4 


Indonesia 


822 


885 


7.7 


WORLD TOTAL 


43,522 


43,739 


0.5 



O 




DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN SCHOLARS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1996/97 

10,500-3,600 3,599-800 799-1 




MAJOR FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION OF FOREIGN 
SCHOLARS (Section 12) 



Field of Specialization % 


1996/97 


Health Sciences 


27.1 


Life and Biological Sciences 


15.4 


Physical Sciences 


13.8 


Engineering 


1 1.8 


Social Sciences and History 


4.6 


Agriculture 


4.1 


Mathematics 


2.8 


Business Management 


2.6 


Foreign Languages and Literature 


2.3 


Computer and Information Sciences 


2.2 


All Other Fields 


13.3 


TOTAL ALL FIELDS 


62,354 
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WHERE U.S. STUDENTS STUDY OVERSEAS (Section 1 0) 

Europe is the destination for almost two-thirds of U.S. students who 
over the past decade. 



Host Region 


Received 
Credit for 
Study 
Abroad in 
1994/95 


Received 
Credit for 
Study 
Abroad in 
1995/96 


% Change 


Africa 


1,842 


2,027 


10.0 


Asia 


5,440 


5,699 


4.8 


Europe 


55,289 


57,785 


4.5 


Latin America 


1 1,590 


13,726 


18.4 


Middle East 


2,823 


1,859 


-34.1 


North America 


590 


653 


10.7 


Oceana 


3,643 


3,884 


6.6 


Multicountry 


3,180 


3,605 


13.4 


World Total 


84,403 


89,242 


5.7 



study abroad, although this proportion has been decreasing 



Host Coutries 


1994/95 


1995/96 % Change 


United Kingdom 


19,410 


20,062 


3.4 


Spain 


7,473 


8,135 


8.9 


Italy 


7,062 


7,890 


11.7 


France 


7,872 


7,749 


-1.6 


Mexico 


4,715 


6,220 


31.9 


Germany 


3,504 


3,552 


1.4 


Australia 


3,346 


3,313 


- 1.0 


Costa Rica 


2,302 


2,298 


-0.2 


Japan 


2,212 


2,010 


-9.1 


Israel 


2,621 


1,667 


-36.4 


Ireland 


1,191 


1,594 


33.8 


Austria 


1,489 


1,486 


-0.2 


Russia 


1,290 


1,482 


14.9 


China 


1,257 


1,396 


1 l.l 


World Total 


84,403 


89,242 


5.7 



HOST NATIONS FOR U.S. STUDENTS ABROAD, 1 995/96 




MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY OF U.S. STUDENTS 
ABROAD 

Field of study 1994/95 1995/96 % Change 


GROV 

STUD 


Social Science & Humanities 


30,879 


31,390 


1.65 


Business & Management 


1 1,415 


12,375 


8.4 




Foreign Languages 


8,674 


9,533 


9.9 




Other 


5,392 


6,697 


24.2 


80.000 


Physical Sciences 


5,712 


6,097 


6.74 




Fine or Applied Arts 


7,567 


6,088 


-19.5 


60,000 


Dual Major 


3,480 


4,237 


21.8 




Undeclared 


2,804 


3,474 


23.9 


40,000 


Education 


3,184 


3,31 1 


4.0 




Health Sciences 


1,786 


2,047 


14.6 




Engineering 


1,881 


1,910 


1.5 


20,000 


Math or Computer Science 


1,046 


1,187 


13.5 




Agriculture 


583 


895 


53.5 


0-lJ 


Total 


84,403 


89,242 


5.7 
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OVERVIEW 



■ The number of foreign students studying in the United 
States showed a modest upturn in 1 996/97. This year’s total 
is 457,984, an increase of 0.9% over last year’s figure. 
Although this growth is larger than that of the previous two 
years, it continues a seven-year trend of decelerating 
foreign student enrollments. 

■ This increase reflects a mixed bag in enrollments from the 
fifteen leading places of origin for international students in the 
United States. In 1 996/97, seven showed declines in enrollment, 
while the other eight showed slight to significant growth. 

■ One measure of the impact international students have on a 
host country’s educational system is their percentage of the 
higher education population. While foreign students repre- 
sent 3.2% of all U.S. higher education enrollments, foreign 
students are enrolled at greater proportions at higher 
academic levels. Foreign students represent about 2.5% of all 
foui^year undergraduate enrollments and 10.0% of graduate 
enrollments. 

■ Despite the increases in foreign student numbers over the 
history of the census, these students’ share of the overall U.S. 
higher education student population increased from only 

1 .4% in 1 954/55 to 3.2% this year. 

In general, the tremendous growth in the number of Americans 
attending institutions of higher education during the same 
period offsets the impact of a growing international population, 
although percentages of foreign students in some academic 
fields, especially at the graduate level, are considerable. 
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53,3 1 3. Percentage of two-year 
enrollment: 0.9%. 

Total four-year enrollment 
6,61 7, 858. Total foreign bachelors 
enrollment (Section 9): 165,430. 
Percentage of four-year enrollment 
2.5%. 

I Total graduate enrollment 
1 ,893,958. Total foreign graduate 
enrollment (Section 9): 190,244. 
Percentage of graduate enrollment 
10 . 0 %. 

The foreign associate, bachelor’s and 
graduate enrollment figures do not in- 
clude foreign students who are enrolled 
in practical training, non degree or in- 
tensive English language programs. 
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undergraduates and graduates in 


Growth in foreign student enrollments have 
higher education enrollment. 


paced increases 


in U.S. total 


the United States are foreign 




Foreign 


Annual % 


Total 


% 


students, their numbers were 


Year 


Students 


Change 1 


Enrollment 


Foreign 


compared to total U.S. enrollments, 












1954/55 


34,232 




2,499,800 


1.4 


which were provided by the 


1 959/60 


48,486 


2.6 


3,402,300 


1.4 


College Boards 1 997/98 Annual 


1 964/65 


82,045 


9.7 


5,320,000 


1.5 


Survey of Colleges. This survey 


1 969/70 


1 34,959 


1 1.2 


7,978,400 


1.7 


determined the total U.S. enroll- 


1 974/75 


154,580 


2.3 


10,321,500 


1.5 


ment in all two-year institutions; all 
four-year institutions, including 


1 979/80 


286,343 


8.5 


1 1,707,000 


2.4 


doctoral degree-granting and 


1984/85 


342,1 13 


0.9 


1 2,467,700 


2.7 


special purpose institutions; and all 


1985/86 


343,777 


0.5 


12,387,700 


2.8 


graduate and first professional 


1986/87 


349,609 


1.7 


12,410,500 


2.8 


degree programs. 


1987/88 


356,187 


1.9 


1 2,808,487 


2.8 


The proportion of foreign students 


1 988/89 


366,354 


2.9 


13,322,576 


2.7 


at each level was then calculated by 


1 989/90 


386,851 


5.6 


13,824,592 


2.8 


comparing the number of foreign 


1990/91 


407,529 


5.3 


1 3,975,408 


2.9 


students enrolled at each level with 


I99I/92 2 


419,585 


3.0 


14,360,965 


2.9 


the College Board’s total enroll- 


1992/93 


438,618 


4.5 


14,422,975 


3.0 


ment figures.* 


1993/94 


449,749 


2.5 


14,473,106 


3.1 


Total two-year enrollment 


1 994/95 


452,635 


0.6 


14,554,016 


3.1 


5,774,662. Total foreign associate 


1995/96 


453,787 


0.3 


14,419,252 


3.1 


degree enrollment (Section 9): 


1996/97 


457,984 


0.9 


1 4,286,478 3 


3.2 



1 Rate of change for accredited institutions. In 1981/82 the number of institutions surveyed 
decreased due to the elimination from the Census of all institutions that are not listed in the 
Higher Educational Directory , colleges and universities with (a) accreditations, (b) provi- 
sional or probationary accreditation or (c) pre-accredited status by a Regional Accrediting 
Commission. 

2 Beginning in 1991/92, the foreign student totals do not include refugees, a category which 
had been reported since 1975/76. 

3 Reported total enrollments from 1954/55 to 1982/83 are from the National Center for 
Education Statistics, Washington, D.C. The report of total enrollments since 1983 is from the 
College Board Annual Survey of Colleges Data Base. This years figure is for 

1996/1997. 
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TRACKING FOREIGN STUDENT FLOW 

Since the 1950s periods of unsustainable growth have 
been followed by relatively long periods of minimal growth. 
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b 

ERRATIC GROWTH 

Annual rates of change have fluctuated widely, increasing 
as much as 2 1 % in 1 966, and declining 3% a few years 
later. This year’s 0.9% increase, while larger than that of 
the previous two years, is still comparatively small. 
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Return to Flatland 



When reading the history of student flows 
which are written in total numbers and 
rates of change it is easy to miss the 
significance of that story. In the present 
we need some perspective. During the 26 
years between 1954 and 1980 only six of 
those years saw the rate of annual increase 
fall below 5% per year. In the 15 years 
since 1980 only two of those years saw 
increases of greater than 5% in a year. 
What makes the current pause so pro- 
found are the “glory” years between 1975 
and 1980. In those five years enrollments 
doubled, from about 150,000 to over 
300,000 enrolled foreign students. The 
last three years have seen the smallest 
consecutive annual increases in the his- 
tory of the census. Prediction is a hazard- 
ous occupation but it appears as if this 
period of minimal change in student flows 
is likely to continue. 
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Issues for the 21st Century 



The International Student Market 1997 

As the world becomes increasingly interdependent and employers 
seek qualified employees who thrive in foreign environments and 
understand cross-cultural contexts, it is not surprising that educa- 
tion with an international focus is becoming integral to the success 
of individuals, organizations and nations. International education 
has had a prominent position in the agendas of the American, 
British, Canadian and Australian governments in the last 25 years, 
and it is clear that it will continue to be a critical issue well into the 
21st century. 

Governments’ increased interest in international education is gen- 
erating many changes to its form and content. A number of trends 
can be identified: 

1. Education is an increasingly important service export. In Austra- 
lia, international students contribute more than A$1 million to 
the economy annually, a figure that represents approximately 2% 
of the country’s annual export revenue. Significantly, the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology and Monash University are 
considered among Australia’s top 500 business exporters. Canada 
and the U.K. also rely on the international student market to 
generate revenue. In the U.K., foreign students contribute be- 
tween US$1.4 and $1.8 billion a year to the economy; in Canada, 
they contribute more than C$1 billion annually. 

2. The European Union (EU) is currently formed by 15 nations; 
NAFTA, which was initially formed by the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico, may be joined by Chile and other Latin American 
nations; and APEC (Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation) repre- 
sents the U.S, as well as 16 Asian countries. Diplomacy is a key 
objective of regionalization efforts. The mobility of students and 
faculty within a core region is a means of investing in future 
diplomatic and trade relationships. It is also a way to foster a sense 
of regional community. 

3. Although universities continue to plan and implement their own 

Continued. . . 
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...Continued 

international programs, government agencies are beginning to 
perform a more active role in the recruitment of international 
students. Australia eased its visa process in order to encourage 
prospective foreign students to apply to its universities. It also 
established the Australian International Educational Foundation 
(AIEF), which has opened promotional offices in 40 countries 
throughout the world. Canada has since established nine Cana- 
dian Educational Centres (CEC). Likewise, the U.K. operates 
Education Counseling Service (ECS) offices and the United 
States Information Agency maintains overseas advising centers 
abroad. 

4. Southeast Asia remains the most desirable region from which to 
attract international students: the U.S., the U.K., Canada and 
Australia have all targeted Pacific Rim nations in their marketing 
endeavors. Education advising centers, one of the means by which 
governments market their educational services, are most promi- 
nent in this region. Southeast Asia is the site of 23 of the AIEF 
offices, all of the ECS offices, and the first seven CECs. It is also 
the area from which a large proportion of international students 
in the U.S. come. 

3. English will continue to be a prominent international language. 
Education in English-speaking nations, therefore, will remain a 
desirable service export, attracting students from throughout the 
world who wish to improve their prospects for employment and 
promotion. Schools in the U.S., the U.K., Canada and Australia 
will likely receive the majority of foreign students who aim to 
combine English language development with their academic pro- 
grams. 

6. Distance education is undergoing radical changes. Due to ad- 
vances in computer technology, students can receive a degree 
from a foreign institution without ever leaving their home coun- 
try. The effects of distance education on the international student 

Continued... 
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...Continued 

market have yet to be determined. Australia has been considering 
the issue of distance education and quality assurance. The Cana- 
dian Bureau for International Education has raised questions 
about the issue of unequal access to advanced computer technol- 
ogy throughout the world. 

7. The private sector is performing a greater role in education. The 
Canadian government is encouraging institutions to establish 
relationships with business and industry in order to fund and 
support programs, a strategy that some in higher education 
believe could affect the autonomy and academic freedom of 
colleges and universities. Similarly the EU developed COMETT 
in 1987 to strengthen the relationship between academia and 
industry. 

Although the future of international education is a matter of 
speculation, it is certain that the international education dimension 
will continue to play a critical role in the development of nations. In 
particular, it will remain an integral component of regionalization 
strategies, especially those launched by the EU. Educational expe- 
riences abroad affect individual perceptions about host nations, 
which in turn impact the success of critical activities, such as trade 
and diplomacy. Nations that invest in the promotion of interna- 
tional education and incorporate the industry into their national 
agenda will reap myriad economic and social benefits. Those that 
assume a laissez-faire approach to the recruitment and support of 
foreign students risk losing their share of the international student 
market, which is lucrative yet increasingly competitive. 

This abstract was compiled by HE from a report by Education Interna- 
tional (El) entitled The International Student Market ‘97. For addi- 
tional information on EEs International Student Research Report Series , 
contact El at 5325 Cordova Bay Road, #205, Victoria, BC, Canada 
V8Y 2L3. Tel:(250)658-6283. E-mail: educate@eiworldwide.com or 
visit their website at www.eiworldwide.com. 
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REGIONS 



Foreign 
Student 
Totals 
by Region 



Since the early 1980s, enrollments from Asia and Western Europe 
have been the most important sources of growth in the interna- 
tional student population in the United States.This year enroll- 
ments from South Asia and Western Europe fell, while those from 
Eastern Europe continued to rise. 

Asian students make up over half of the U.S. international student 
population (56.9%).The new total of 260,743 is only a slight increase 
over last year's figure, and reflects either decreases in numbers or 
nearly flat enrollments from many Asian nations that dominated 
the U.S. foreign student picture for the past 16 years. This continues 
the pattern of softening enrollments from this region noted over 
the last three years. 

The number of students from Europe (68,3 1 5) increased 1 .4% over 
last year. Enrollments from many Western European nations- 
traditionally the largest source of students from this region-have 
either declined or increased only slightly. Enrollments from Eastern 
Europe continue to be robust, however, increasing by 8% this year. 

Latin American enrollments increased by 4.9% this year.This repre- 
sents significant increases in students from the Caribbean and South 
America, and slight increases from Central America and Mexico. 

From the mid- 1 950s to the mid- 1 970s, students from the Middle 
East constituted about one-eighth of the U.S. international student 
population. The number of Middle Eastern students rose very 
rapidly in the latter half of the 1 970s, mainly due to increased flows 
from Iran and other OPEC countries, peaking in 1980 at about 29% 
of all foreign students. Since that time, however, their numbers have 
fallen sharply.This year’s decrease of 2.4% reflects a decline in 
enrollments from most Middle Eastern countries. 

African enrollments increased for the fourth year in a row, after a 
decade-long free-fall that began in the mid- 1 980s. This year's 
regional total reflects increased student flows from all regions 
except Central Africa. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS BY REGION, 1954/55 - 1996/97 



LATIN 

AFRICA ASIA EUROPE AMERICA 



Year 


Foreign 

Students 


% of 
Total 


Foreign 

Students 


%of 

Total 


Foreign 

Students 


% of 
Total 


Foreign % of 

Students Total 


1954/55 


1,234 


3.6 


10,175 


29.7 


5,205 


15.2 


8,446 


24.7 


1959/60 


1,959 


4.0 


17,808 


36.7 


6,392 


13.2 


9,428 


19.4 


1 964/65 


6,855 


8.4 


30,640 


37.4 


10,108 


12.3 


13,657 


16.6 


1 969/70 


7,607 


5.6 


51,033 


37.8 


18,524 


13.7 


24,99 1 


18.5 


1 974/75 


18,400 


1 1.9 


58,460 


37.8 


13,740 


8.9 


26,270 


17.0 


1979/80 


36,180 


12.6 


81,730 


28.6 


22,570 


7.9 


42,280 


14.8 


1984/85 


39,520 


1 1.6 


143,680 


42.0 


33,350 


9.7 


48,560 


14.2 


1985/86 


39,190 


9.9 


156,830 


45.6 


34,310 


10.0 


45,480 


13.2 


1986/87 


31,580 


9.1 


1 70,700 


48.8 


36,140 


10.3 


43,480 


12.4 


1987/88 


28,450 


8.0 


180,540 


50.7 


38,820 


10.9 


44,550 


12.5 


1988/89 


26,430 


7.2 


191,430 


52.2 


42,770 


1 1.7 


45,030 


12.3 


1989/90 


24,570 


6.4 


208, 1 1 0 


53.8 


46,040 


1 1.9 


48,090 


12.4 


1990/91 


23,800 


5.9 


229,830 


56.4 


49,640 


12.2 


47,580 


1 1.8 


1991/92 


21,890 


5.2 


245,810 


58.7 


53,710 


12.8 


43,200 


10.4 


1992/93 


20,520 


4.7 


260,670 


59.4 


58,010 


13.2 


43,250 


9.9 


1993/94 


20,570 


4.6 


264,690 


58.9 


62,440 


13.9 


45,240 


10.1 


1994/95 


20,724 


4.6 


261,789 


57.8 


64,8 1 1 


14.3 


47,239 


10.4 


1995/96 


20,844 


4.6 


259,893 


57.3 


67,358 


14.8 


47,253 


10.4 


1996/97 


22,078 


4.8 


260,743 


56.9 


68,315 


14.9 


49,592 


10.8 




MIDDLE EAST 


NORTH AMERICA 


OCEANIA 






Year 


Foreign 

Students 


%of 

Total 


Foreign 

Students 


% of 
Total 


Foreign 

Students 


% of 
Total 


WORLD 

TOTAL 7 




1954/55 


4,079 


1 1.9 


4,714 


13.8 


337 


1.0 


34,232 




1959/60 


6,477 


13.4 


5,761 


1 1.9 


568 


1.2 


48,486 




1964/65 


9,977 


12.1 


9,338 


II. 4 


1,265 


1.5 


82,045 




1969/70 


13,278 


9.9 


13,415 


9.9 


2,077 


1.5 


1 34,959 




1974/75 


23,910 


15.5 


8,630 


5.6 


2,650 


1.7 


154,580 




1979/80 


83,700 


29.2 


15,570 


5.4 


4,140 


1.4 


286,340 




1 984/85 


56,580 


16.5 


15,960 


4.7 


4,190 


1.2 


342,1 10 




1985/86 


52,720 


15.3 


1 6,030 


4.7 


4,030 


1.2 


343,780 




1986/87 


47,000 


13.4 


1 6,300 


4.7 


4,230 


1.2 


349,610 




1 987/88 


43,630 


12.2 


16,360 


4.6 


3,620 


1.0 


356,190 




1 988/89 


40,200 


1 1.0 


16,730 


4.6 


3,610 


1.0 


366,350 




1 989/90 


37,330 


9.7 


18,590 


4.8 


4,010 


1.0 


386,850 




1 990/9 1 


33,420 


8.1 


18,950 


4.6 


4,230 


1.0 


407,530 




1991/92 


31,210 


7.3 


19,780 


4.7 


3,870 


0.9 


419,590 




1992/93 


30,240 


6.9 


21,550 


4.9 


4,300 


1.0 


438,620 




1993/94 


29,510 


6.6 


23,290 


5.2 


3,860 


0.9 


449,750 




1 994/95 


30,246 


6.7 


23,394 


5.2 


4,327 


1.0 


452,635 




1995/95 


30,563 


6.7 


23,644 


5.2 


4,202 


0.9 


453,787 




1996/97 


29,841 


6.5 


23,61 1 


5.2 


3,690 


0.8 


457,984 





Includes students classified as stateless or of unknown origin. 
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2.a 

HOW THE REGIONS COMPARE IN 
STUDENT FLOWS TO THE UNITED 
STATES, 1956/57 - 1996/97 
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AFRICA 

■ Africans studying in this country 
now number 22,078. They comprise 
4.8% of the foreign student 
population in the United States, 
making them the smallest regional 
group after Oceania. At their peak 
in the early 1 980s, African 
enrollments accounted for nearly 

1 3% of the total, a figure compa- 
rable to the share currently held by 
Europeans. 

■ Most of the African students in the 
United States come from nations in 
East Africa (8,628 or 39.1%), while 

a slightly smaller number originate 
in West African countries (6, 1 I 5 or 
27.7%). North African students 
make up about one-sixth of all 
African students (3,469 or 15.7%). 
Fewer students come from 
Southern Africa (2,678 or 12.1%) 
and Central Africa (1,187 or 5.4%). 

■ Of all the African countries, Kenya 
sends the largest number of 
students (3,723), followed by 
Nigeria (2,184), South Africa 
(1,851) and Egypt ( 1 ,540). 

■ African enrollments in this country 
peaked in the early 1 980s, when an 
influx of students (mainly Nigerians 
who came during the oil boom of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s) 
doubled the total in just ten years. 
This trend was quickly reversed 
during the late 1980s and early 
1990s, when African enrollments 
plummeted to half the level of the 
mid- 1 980s. 



ERIC ’j, 



2.1 

FOREIGN STUDENT TOTALS BY REGION 
AND SUBREGION, 1996/97 



Locality 


Number 


Region % 


World % 


AFRICA 


22,078 




4.8 


Eastern Africa 


8,628 


39.1 




Central Africa 


1,187 


5.4 




North Africa 


3,469 


15.7 




Southern Africa 


2,678 


12.1 




Western Africa 


6,1 15 


27.7 




ASIA 


260,743 




56.9 


East Asia 


167,935 


64.4 




South & Central Asia 


44,256 


17.0 




Southeast Asia 


48,550 


18.6 




EUROPE 


68,315 




14.9 


Eastern Europe 


1 9,47 1 


28.5 




Western Europe 


48,844 


71.5 




LATIN AMERICA 


49,592 




10.8 


Caribbean 


1 1,796 


23.8 




Central America/Mexico 


14,524 


29.3 




South America 


23,272 


46.9 




MIDDLE EAST 


29,841 




6.5 


NORTH AMERICA 


23,61 1 




5.2 


OCEANIA 


3,690 




0.8 


WORLD TOTAL 


457,984' 




100.0 


1 Includes stateless students 


or those of unknown 


origin. 





2.b 

TRENDS IN AFRICAN ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1957 



The sharp rise and subsequent decline of students from Nigeria 
helped to shape the spike in African enrollments in the last 30 
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2.c 



DRIVING THE TRENDS: AFRICA’S LEADING SENDERS 

Leading African countries have seen dramatic increases and collapse in student flows. 
Recent flows from these nations, while very small, have stabilized. 
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ASIA 

■ Following two years of declining enroll- 
ments, 1996/97 saw a slight increase in the 
number of Asian students coming to the 
United States for study (up 0.3% to 
260,743 students). 

■ Asians still comprise over half (56.9%) of 
the international student population in the 
United States. Asians have consistently 
outnumbered students from other regions 
throughout the history of the Census, but 
in the 1970s and 1980s their rate of growth 
increased dramatically. By 1992 the U.S. 
international student population was 
approximately 60% Asian. 

■ Of the three subregions within Asia, both 
East Asia and Southeast Asia showed slight 
increases in enrollments this year. In East 
Asia, an increase in enrollments from China 
and the Republic of Korea helped to offset 
decreases in student numbers from Taiwan 
and Hong Kong. Increases in the number of 
students from Thailand and Malaysia helped 
to raise Southeast Asian enrollments. In 
South and Central Asia, student enrollments 
from India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka declined. 

■ The Asian countries with the most students 
in the United States are Japan (the leading 
country worldwide with 46,292 students), 
China (42,503), the Republic of Korea 
(37,130) and India (30,641). 



2d 

TRENDS IN ASIAN ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1957 

While the number of students from Asia is still very large, 
Asian enrollments appear to have plateaued recently. 
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DRIVING THE TRENDS: ASIA’S LEADING SENDERS 

This diverse group of Asian senders shows both dramatic drop offs in enrollment rates 
and, in the case of Korea, robust continued growth in enrollment. 
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Influencing Decisions on Study Abroad 



Allison Doorbar 

J. Walter Thompson, JWT Education 

There are currently over 1.3 million students studying at tertiary 
and secondary institutions outside their home country — many of them 
from Asia. The annual contribution made to destination country 
economies is enormous — $US7 billion to the United 
States in 1993, $A2.8 billion to Australia in 1996. Despite the 
obvious economic value of overseas students, this study is the 
first thorough global examination of the decision-making process 
these students undertake to select a country, a city, an institution, 
and a course of study. Why do these students decide to study 
overseas? How is the decision reached? These are questions 
educational marketers and others concerned with education as a 
service export must have answered. 

The study examines students from 10 selected Asian nations 
referred to as source countries. The source countries were chosen 
for various reasons: high level of demand for international educa- 
tion (Malaysia, Singapore, Hong Kong); large potential student 
audience (India, China, Indonesia); recent growth in the interna- 
tional student marketplace (Thailand, Taiwan, South Korea); and 
active domestic effort to retain students (Japan). The destination 
countries examined in detail were Australia, Great Britain, the 
U.S. and Canada. Data was collected by interviews conducted 
face-to-face with students in the country in which they had 
chosen to study. Students were interviewed at 55 campuses of 48 
universities. Over 10,000 students were approached to achieve the 
desired representative samples and 958 students completed the 
interview. Students included in the study were first-year Asian 
undergraduates. 

The most prominent outcome of this study is the enormous 
difference that exists between the choice factors and the influ- 
ences of students from the various source countries. 

Continued... 
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Influencing Decisions on Study Abroad 




...Continued 

Many institutions continue to treat “overseas student recruitment” 
as a single task with a singular marketing and communications 
strategy. In reality proper market segmentation should be under- 
taken, with each target group addressed according to the values, 
choice factors and relative priorities. Market segmentation may be 
undertaken on a nation-by-nation basis but should also be consid- 
ered on the basis of values. Exactly what benefit is a student seeking 
from studying overseas? What are the similarities and differences 
across national and racial boundaries? What are the delivery and 
expectation requirements of each target group? 

This study examined in detail the decision-making process by students 
when choosing their study destination. In almost 60% ofcases the country 
is preselected before any institution, course or city is considered. Destina- 
tion institutions must work cooperatively, otherwise individual effort will 
have to be greatly enhanced to market the destination as well as the merits 
of the institution itself. 

The decision to study overseas is made at different times. Timing 
offers another opportunity for planned marketing communica- 
tions, ensuring that the right information reaches the target audi- 
ence at the right time. Institutions must endeavor to reach the 
prospective student early in his or her high school career and soon 
after the period at which he/she elects to study overseas. Very few 
Asian students claim that their decision to study overseas was made 
alone. Most were influenced by family, friends or staff at their 
school or college. It follows that these key reference groups should 
be included in marketing activities. 

Abstracted with permission by HE from a research report prepared by 
JWT Education (USA and Canada) and LD&A (Australia and UK). 
For fiirther information or a copy of the study ; contact Allison Doorbar 



at allison.doorbar@jwtworks.com or by mail at JWT Education y 466 
Lexington Avenue , NY NY 10017-3185 or by phone at 212-210-1142. 
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EUROPE 

■ This year, 68,315 European students are 
studying in the United States. Europeans 
continue to be the second largest regional 
group after Asians, making up 14.9% of all of 
the international students in the United 
States. 

■ In 1 996/97, growth in European enrollments 
slowed further, to l.4%.This is due to a 1% 
decline in the number of students coming 
from Western Europe. What growth there is 
in European enrollments is due mainly to 
increased numbers of students coming from 
Eastern Europe. Since the end of the Cold 
War, the enrollment rates of the Newly 
Independent States (NIS) of the former 
Soviet Union, as well as those of Eastern 
Europe, have increased dramatically (more 
than tripling since 1 990). This year, 19,471 
students came to the United States from 
Eastern Europe and the NIS. 

■ After growing relatively slowly in the 1950s 
and 1 960s, the rate of enrollments from 
Western Europe began to accelerate in the 
mid-1970s. Last year the number of Western 
Europeans was 49,326. This year that number 
dropped to 48,844. 

■ Most European students in the United States 
originate from Germany (8,990 students), the 
United Kingdom (7,357), Russia (6,199) and 
France (5,692). 



2-f 

TRENDS IN EUROPEAN ENROLLMENTS SINCE 
1957 

After Asia, Europe has been one of the most important 
sources of growth in the U.S. international student popula- 
tion. Current growth is primarily from Eastern Europe. 
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DRIVING THE TRENDS: EUROPE’S LEADING SENDERS 

Enrollment growth from Eastern Europe, especially Russia, has been extraordinary. Many Western European 
countries actually had fewer students studying in the United States. 
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LATIN AMERICA 

■ Latin American enrollments rose 
moderately, up 4.9% (to 49,592) 
from last year’s total. Latin 
Americans make up nearly 1 1% 
of the total foreign student 
population and are the third 
largest group after Asians and 
Europeans. In the 1960s and early 
1970s Latin Americans were the 
second largest group, but they 
were quickly displaced by an 
influx of Middle Eastern students 
in the late 1970s and again by 
Europeans in the 1990s, 

■ The number of students from 
Mexico rose by 3.3%, Brazil (up 
1 2.2%), Jamaica (up 14,1%) and 
the Bahamas (up 23.6%) all had 
significant increases. Declining 
enrollments were shown from 
Peru (down 1 .8% to 2,205) and 
Panama (down 5.9% to 1,286). 



2.h 

TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICAN ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1957 

Strong enrollments from Venezuela in the late 1970s spiked the overall 
Latin American numbers. Since then the number of students from this 
region have fallen and now remain relatively flat. 
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■ Mexico (8,975 students), Brazil 
(6, 1 68), Venezuela (4,590), 
Colombia (3,636) and Jamaica 
(3,357) are the leading countries 
of origin for Latin American 
students coming to the United 
States. 
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2.i 



DRIVING THE TRENDS: LATIN AMERICA’S LEADING SENDERS 

While the number of students from the leading South American nations has increased, 
the number of students from Mexico, our NAFTA partner, have not kept pace. 
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MIDDLE EAST 

■ This /ear Middle Eastern student 
enrollments declined slightly, down 2.4% 
to 29, 841. This follows a two-year 
upswing which had reversed a decade- 
long downward trend. Middle Eastern- 
ers, who make up 6.5% of the interna- 
tional students in the United States, are 
the fourth largest regional group after 
Asians, Europeans and Latin Americans. 

■ Students from Turkey are the fastest 
growing group of students coming to 
the United States from this region. 
Turkish students now number 8,124, an 
increase of 5.8% from last year. Student 
enrollments from Saudi Arabia also 
increased (up 1.7% to 4,264), as did 
those from Iraq (up I 1.3% to 207). 

■ Between 1975 and 1980 the number of 
students from the Middle East (pre- 
dominantly from Iran and other OPEC 
countries) increased by over 200%, 
rising from almost 24,000 in I 975 to 
about 84,000 five years later. Since that 
time, their numbers have fallen by more 
than half. 

■ Historically, enrollment trends in this 
region have been driven by the 
percentage of students from Iran. In 
1980 there were 51,310 students from 
Iran studying in the United States (the 
highest total sent by any country in the 
history of the Census); today that 
number has plummeted to 2,129. 




TRENDS IN MIDDLE EASTERN ENROLLMENTS 
SINCE 1957 

Between 1975 and 1980 the number of students from Iran and 
other OPEC countries increased dramatically, sending overall 
Middle Eastern numbers up. In recent years flows from Turkey 
have increased notably. 
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DRIVING THE TRENDS:THE MIDDLE EAST’S LEADING SENDERS 

In addition to the quickly rising numbers from Turkey, more students from the United States’ GulfWar allies, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, are also here for study. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
AND OCEANIA 

■ North American (mainly 
Canadian) enrollments in the 
United States have dropped 
slightly this year. North American 
students from Canada and 
Bermuda make up 5.2% of the 
U.S. international student 
population, a larger percentage 
than that of either Africa or 
Oceania. This year, Canadian 
enrollments fell 0.1% to 22,984. 
Canada continues to rank sixth 
among the nations with the most 
students in the United States, the 
only non-Asian nation in the top 
ten. 

■ Oceanian students (from 
Australia, New Zealand, the 
Federated States of Micronesia 
and other Pacific Islands) 
comprise the smallest regional 
group. Their enrollment in U.S. 
institutions of higher education 
totals 3,690 this year, a 12.2% 
drop from 1995/96. Nearly all 
nations in the region showed 
declines in the number of 
students coming to the United 
States. Australia is the largest 
sender in the region, with 2,206 
students enrolled on U.S. 
campuses, down 1.7%. 



2.1 

TRENDS IN NORTH AMERICAN ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1957 

There have been more considerable ups and downs in the flow of 
students from North America, overwhelmingly Canadian, since 1955. 
Following a period of strong growth in the early 1990s, enrollments from 
this region have plateaued recently. 
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TRENDS IN OCEANIAN ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1957 

Enrollments from this region peaked in the early 1980s and since 
then have fluctuated moderately. Two-thirds of enrollments from this 
region are from Australia. 
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German- American Education Exchange 



Heike Kubitza 
IAESTE Network Intern 

In the framework of higher education in Germany, universities and 
institutions for higher professional training (Fachhochschulen) are called 
upon to promote international cooperation. The exchange between 
German and foreign higher education institutions in science and research, 
as well as in teaching, can hardly be overestimated as an element for 
excellence and international competitiveness. Therefore, German higher 
education institutions and exchange organizations must cultivate active 
relations with their counterparts abroad. 

One of the most important organizations of international exchange 
between Germany and the U.S. is the German Academic Exchange 
Service (DAAD). In 1996, on a worldwide basis, this organization 
sponsored 31,932 German and 24,380 foreign students, graduates, 
scientists, artists and administrators, offering semester- and one-year 
scholarships, short-term scholarships, academic internships and inte- 
grated studies abroad. 

There is, however, a large imbalance in academic exchange between the 
U.S. and Germany: a far greater number of German than American 
students are interested in bilateral academic exchanges. In 1996, 3,000 
German and 1,000 American students and academics participated in 
various long- and short-term DAAD scholarship programs. 

One major reason for American lack of interest is the language barrier. A 
1997 study by the American Council of Teachers of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) found that the percentage of American high school students 
who are studying German as a foreign language decreased from 8.2% to 
6.9% in the last ten years. These days, a greater number of Americans 
prefer to study Spanish as a foreign language. (Currently, two thirds of all 
language students in the U.S. are studying Spanish.) 

The fundamental difference between German and American universities 
is the owner: German universities are owned and operated by a state (such 
as Hessen, in central Germany, which operates Frankfurt University). The 
professors are civil servants and the budget is supplied and supervised by 
the state. 

Continued... 
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German- American Education Exchange 



... Continued 

In contrast, American universities, both public and private, are run as 
individual corporations, with much greater autonomy than their German 
counterparts. 

Attracting potential students is also completely different. American 
universities must advertise in order to survive. In fact, most institutions 
employ a complete marketing department. In contrast, German univer- 
sities don’t advertise, since, as state-run institutions, they don’t need to. 
Therefore, most American students are not aware of what German 
universities have to offer. 

Another reason for the lower number of American students in Germany 
is the different concept of education. While German students do not have 
to pay tuition fees (just a small administrative fee), American students will 
usually pay the regular tuition at their home university even if they are 
studying in Europe. So U.S. students will opt to study in Germany only if 
there is a substantial payoff. 

Another important factor is the different competitive system. There is no 
credit system at German universities, so American students can actually 
“lose” time in their education. This can mean that an American engineering 
student at MIT, for instance, must first learn German, miss a year at MIT, 
pay the MIT tuition and still not get credit for the year in Germany. It 
follows that not many students are willing to do this, with the possible 
exception of language students. 

There is, however, an ongoing discussion about the adoption of the 
American credit system, and another discussion to better align the 
academic calendars, so that student exchange could become easier. 

To raise interest in Germany, the German government, assisted by 
DAAD, established “Centers for European and German Studies” at 
Harvard, Georgetown and Berkeley universities in 1990. 

Several other efforts have been made by DAAD to increase the number 
of exchange students, and these have been successful. 

In 1995, the number of German students abroad was 30,885, and the 
number of foreign students in Germany was 23,190. These numbers have 

Continued... 
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...Continued 

increased, while the budget of DAAD has shrunk. This 
is because long-term scholarships from the former Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (GDR) were taken over by 
DAAD and retrenched as planned. The unused funds 
were partly allocated to short-term exchange programs, 
which grew from 905 German undergraduate and 
graduate participants in 1995 to 1,276 in 1996. The 
increase was even steeper for foreign short-timers — 
from 1,860 in 1995 to 2,769 in 1996. 

For scientists, artists and administrators from the Fed- 
eral Republic, the number of scholarships for project- 
related science exchanges grew from 2,522 in 1995 to 
2,727 in 1996; the number of short-term lectureships 
of one to three months for German academics grew 
from 637 in 1995 to 682 in 1996. It is difficult to 
determine the number of Germans in the U.S. for 
information or technology exchange. This is because 
there are large numbers of“unofficial” exchanges in the 
sciences between research departments, private organi- 
zations and companies. This also includes network ex- 
changes and other kinds of science transfer. 

Student exchange is generally seen in Germany as very 
important for cultural and economic exchange and for 
international understanding. Companies favor applicants 
with foreign experience. This is one reason why studying 
abroad is not only important for language students, but 
above all for students of economics and law. The German 
economy is one of the highest ranking in the world, not 
only because of German executives’ training but because of 
their understanding of foreign cultures. German universi- 
ties value a broad education which can include a direct 
exchange ofstudents, internships or other types of working 
experiences in foreign countries. 



In an effort to enhance their global standing, the 
German institutions of higher education have re- 
cently launched new initiatives to introduce an inter- 
national dimension to classroom and laboratory. 
The tightly structured, bilingual degree programs 
now being offered on the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels are meant to not only recruit more foreign 
students but also to expose more German students to 
an international experience through their integral 
study abroad requirement. The peak number of 
German students abroad (not only those sponsored 
by DAAD) was about 40,200 in 1993, just 2.3% of 
all German students. 

What does the German high school system do to prepare 
German students for study or work abroad? One of the 
chief characteristics of the German secondary education 
system is the requirement for students to study at least 
two foreign languages. The education period is also 
different. In many systems of education around the 
world, twelve years are required to get a secondary school 
diploma. In Germany, thirteen years are required. In 
addition, the German high school system is a science 
system, in contrast to the professional education system 
found in the United States. 

In summary, much effort is being made to increase 
academic exchange between Germany and the U.S. In 
some areas, it has already been successful. In others, there 
is still much work to do. But with the help of education 
and student exchange, the nations of the world have a 
better chance to grow together in peace. 

Heike Kubitza, a student at the University of Frankfurt, 
Frankfirt, Germany, spent the summer at HE as an 
IAESTE Network Intern . 
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Student 
Enrollments 
by Country 
of Origin 



Again this year Japan is the leading country of origin for 
foreign students studying in the United States. Japan’s 
modest rate of increase of less than 2% continues a four 
year trend of slow growth and is far smaller than that 
seen over the preceding decade. There was, however, a 
surge in the number of U.S.-bound students from China 
(up 7.3% to 42,503) and Thailand (up 1 0.8% to 13,481). 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
Singapore and the Philippines all showed declining enroll- 
ments, while numbers from the Republic of Korea in- 
creased slightly. 

Enrollment trends from many of the leading countries of 
Western Europe point downward this year. Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, Spain and Greece all had fewer 
students in the United States. A contrasting trend can be 
seen in Eastern Europe, where the number of students 
from Russia has increased sharply, as have enrollments 
from Bulgaria, Romania, Ukraine and Hungary.The 
number of students from most other countries in East- 
ern Europe is up as well, with over 10% growth from 
many of these countries. 

Enrollments of students from the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries that send significant numbers dropped, with the 
exceptions of Turkey and Saudi Arabia. Increases for these 
countries, however, are much smaller than those seen last 
year.The total number of students from the Middle East 
(29,84 1 ) is the lowest number seen since 1 993/94. 
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3. a 



Since the signing of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), the 
number of Mexican students studying in 
the United States has grown. This year 
enrollments by Mexican students in- 
creased by 3.3%, nearly reversing last 
year’s 3.5% decline. While increases in 
enrollments from South American coun- 
tries continue, the numbers are not large. 
Enrollments from Canada, the other 
signer of NAFTA, have increased 8% since 
the signing of the agreement; this year, 
however, enrollments declined slightly. 
Collectively, Canada and Mexico account 
for nearly 44% of foreign student enroll- 
ments from the Western Hemisphere. 



COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1996/97 

Ten of the top fifteen countries of origin are in Asia. 
Those which are not - Canada, Mexico, Germany, 
the United Kingdom and Turkey - are spread 
throughout the globe. 



3.b 



PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FOREIGN STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT, 1995/96 - 1996/97 



4% and over 



4% to 0% 
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3.0 

FOREIGN STUDENT TOTALS BY PLACE OF ORIGIN, 1995/96 & 1996/97 



Place of Origin 1995/96 


1996/97 


% Change 


Place of Origin 


1995/96 


1996/97 


% Change 


■ AFRICA 


20,844 


22,078 


5.9 


Southern Africa 


2,657 


2,678 


0.8 










South Africa 


1,888 


1,851 


-2.0 


Eastern Africa 


7,596 


8,628 


13.6 


Botswana 


495 


540 


9.1 


Kenya 


2,934 


3,723 


26.9 


Swaziland 


1 17 


124 


6.0 


Ethiopia 


1,328 


1,160 


-12.7 


Namibia 


85 


91 


7.1 


Tanzania 


757 


851 


12.4 


Lesotho 


72 


71 


-1.4 


Zimbabwe 


742 


730 


-1.6 


Southern Africa, Unspec. 0 


1 




Uganda 


580 


568 


-2.1 










Malawi 


260 


464 


78.5 


Western Africa 


5,818 


6,1 15 


5.1 


Zambia 


354 


402 


13.6 


Nigeria 


2,093 


2,184 


4.3 


Mauritius 


182 


169 


-7.1 


Ghana 


1,188 


1,327 


1 1.7 


Madagascar 


98 


116 


18.4 


Senegal 


446 


461 


3.4 


Mozambique 


79 


80 


1.3 


Cote d’Ivoire 


408 


428 


4.9 


Somalia 


98 


79 


-19.4 


Gambia 


298 


340 


14.1 


Comoros 


1 1 


75 


581.8 


Liberia 


349 


321 


-8.0 


Burundi 


64 


63 


-1.6 


Sierra Leone 


296 


313 


5.7 


Eritrea 


26 


62 


138.5 


Mali 


191 


170 


-1 1.0 


Rwanda 


55 


51 


-7.3 


Togo 


126 


133 


5.6 


Djibouti 


12 


14 


16.7 


Guinea 


104 


129 


24.0 


Seychelles 


13 


12 


-7.7 


Benin 


91 


87 


-4.4 


Reunion Island 


1 


1 


0.0 


Niger 


72 


60 


-16.7 


East Africa, Unspecified 


2 


8 


300.0 


Cape Verde 


67 


48 


-28.4 










Burkina Faso 


33 


43 


30.3 


Central Africa 


1,346 


1,187 


-1 1.8 


Mauritania 


25 


41 


64.0 


Cameroon 


664 


543 


-18.2 


Guinea-Bissau 


20 


18 


- 10.0 


Zaire/Congo 


316 


303 


-4.1 


West Africa, Unspecified 1 1 


12 


9.1 


Angola 


144 


156 


8.3 


Africa, Unspecified 


5 


1 


-80.0 


Gabon 


90 


67 


-25.6 










Congo 


43 


47 


9.3 


■ ASIA 


259,893 


260,743 


0.3 


Central African Republic 


26 


25 


-3.8 










Chad 


34 


20 


-41.2 


East Asia 


166,717 


167,935 


0.7 


Equatorial Guinea 


14 


14 


0.0 


Japan 


45,531 


46,292 


1.7 


SaoTome & Principe 


13 


10 


-23.1 


China 


39,613 


42,503 


7.3 


Central Africa, Unspecified 2 


2 


0.0 


Korea, Republic of 


36,231 


37,130 


2.5 










Taiwan 


32,702 


30,487 


-6.8 


North Africa 


3,422 


3,469 


1.4 


Hong Kong 


12,018 


10,942 


-9.0 


Egypt 


1,490 


1,540 


3.4 


Macao 


401 


397 


- 1.0 


Morocco 


986 


1,053 


6.8 


Mongolia 


84 


99 


17.9 


Sudan 


380 


339 


-10.8 


Korea, Dem. People’s Rep. 1 37 


85 


-38.0 


Tunisia 


271 


262 


-3.3 










Algeria 


229 


217 


-5.2 


South & Central Asia 45,40 1 


44,256 


-2.5 


Libya 


60 


51 


-15.0 


India 


31,743 


30,641 


-3.5 


Canary Islands 


6 


6 


0.0 


Pakistan 


6,427 


6,095 


-5.2 


Western Sahara 


0 


1 




Bangladesh 


3,360 


3,462 


3.0 
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3. 0 (com.) 

FOREIGN STUDENT TOTALS BY PLACE OF ORIGIN, 1995/96 & 1996/97 



Place of Origin 


1995/96 


1996/97 


% Change 


Sri Lanka 


1,951 


1,816 


-6,9 


Nepal 


1,219 


1,400 


14.8 


Kazakhstan 


345 


425 


23,2 


Uzbekistan 


134 


150 


1 1.9 


Kyrgyzstan 


41 


81 


97.6 


Afghanistan 


84 


74 


-1 1.9 


Tajikistan 


33 


42 


27.3 


Bhutan 


29 


31 


6,9 


Turkmenistan 


21 


29 


38.1 


Maldives 


14 


10 


-28,6 


Southeast Asia 


47,774 


48,550 


1.6 


Malaysia 


14,015 


14,527 


3.7 


Thailand 


12,165 


13,481 


10.8 


Indonesia 


1 2,820 


12,461 


-2.8 


Singapore 


4,098 


3,727 


-9.1 


Philippines 


3,127 


2,796 


-10.6 


Vietnam 


922 


975 


5.7 


Myanmar 


392 


386 


-1.5 


Cambodia 


93 


99 


6.5 


Laos 


121 


81 


-33.1 


Brunei 


21 


17 


-19.0 


Asia, Unspecified 


1 


2 


100.0 


■ EUROPE 


67,358 


68,315 


1.4 


Eastern Europe 


18,032 


19,471 


8.0 


Russia 


5,589 


6,199 


10.9 


Bulgaria 


1,588 


1,805 


13.7 


Poland 


1,743 


1,707 


-2.1 


Romania 


1,456 


1,669 


14.6 


Former Yugoslavia 


1,594 


1,419 


-1 1.0 


Ukraine 


1,215 


1,305 


7.4 


Hungary 


908 


993 


9.4 


Czech Republic 


735 


733 


-0.3 


Croatia 


525 


601 


14.5 


Albania 


231 


371 


60.6 


Bosnia & Herzegovina 


21 1 


300 


42.2 


Slovakia 


232 


281 


21.1 


Former U.S.S.R. 


477 


254 


-46.8 


Lithuania 


252 


254 


0.8 


Georgia 


195 


248 


27.2 


Latvia 


194 


228 


17,5 


Belarus 


139 


171 


23.0 


Estonia 


168 


171 


1.8 



0 




Place of Origin 1995/96 1996/97 % Change 



Slovenia 


125 


160 


28.0 


Armenia 


123 


157 


27.6 


Macedonia 


99 


151 


52.5 


Azerbaijan 


102 


132 


29.4 


Moldova 


71 


98 


38.0 


Former Czechoslovakia 


58 


63 


8.6 


Eastern Europe, Unspecified 2 


1 


-50.0 


Western Europe 


49,326 


48,844 


- 1.0 


Germany 


9,017 


8,990 


-0.3 


United Kingdom 


7,799 


7,357 


-5.7 


France 


5,710 


5,692 


-0.3 


Spain 


4,809 


4,673 


-2.8 


Sweden 


3,889 


4,096 


5.3 


Greece 


3,365 


3,010 


-10.5 


Italy 


2,780 


2,839 


2.1 


Norway 


2,246 


2,268 


1.0 


Netherlands 


1,926 


1,883 


-2.2 


Switzerland 


1,675 


1,850 


10.4 


Denmark 


964 


1,006 


4.4 


Austria 


956 


965 


0.9 


Ireland 


956 


958 


0.2 


Finland 


938 


909 


-3.1 


Belgium 


868 


876 


0.9 


Portugal 


744 


770 


3.5 


Iceland 


522 


526 


0.8 


Luxembourg 


71 


71 


0.0 


Malta 


54 


55 


1.9 


Monaco 


14 


16 


14.3 


Andorra 


8 


13 


62.5 


Liechtenstein 


9 


12 


33.3 


Gibraltar 


2 


5 


150.0 


San Marino 


2 


4 


100.0 


Vatican City 


2 


0 


-100,0 


■ LATIN AMERICA 


47,253 


49,592 


4.9 


Caribbean 


10,737 


1 1,796 


9.9 


Jamaica 


2,941 


3,357 


14.1 


Trinidad & Tobago 


2,087 


2,223 


6.5 


Bahamas 


1,666 


2,060 


23.6 


Haiti 


733 


855 


16.6 


Dominican Republic 


760 


757 


-0.4 


Barbados 


508 


543 


6.9 


Netherlands Antilles 

Countries 


403 

31 


368 


-8.7 
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3*0 (cont.) 

FOREIGN STUDENT TOTALS BY PLACE OF ORIGIN, 1995/96 & 1996/97 



Place of Origin 1 995/96 


1996/97 


% Change 


Antigua 


230 


239 


3.9 


Dominica 


172 


195 


13.4 


Cayman Islands 


191 


188 


-1.6 


Grenada 


217 


166 


-23.5 


St. Kitts-Nevis 


68 


136 


100.0 


St. Lucia 


139 


135 


-2.9 


St. Vincent 


1 1 1 


98 


-1 1.7 


Cuba 


107 


91 


-15.0 


British Virgin Islands 


76 


65 


-14.5 


Aruba 


69 


60 


-13.0 


Anguilla 


15 


26 


73.3 


Montserrat 


25 


20 


-20.0 


Turks & Caicos Islands 


13 


19 


46.2 


Windward Islands 


7 


14 


100.0 


Martinique 


7 


8 


14.3 


Guadeloupe 


16 


6 


-62.5 


Leeward Islands 


2 


4 


100.0 


Caribbean, Unspecified 


174 


163 


-6.3 


Centrl Amer/Mexico 


14,220 


14,524 


2.1 


Mexico 


8,687 


8,975 


3.3 


Panama 


1,367 


1,286 


-5.9 


Honduras 


900 


895 


-0.6 


Costa Rica 


840 


821 


-2.3 


Guatemala 


775 


808 


4.3 


El Salvador 


770 


719 


-6.6 


Nicaragua 


593 


658 


1 1.0 


Belize 


288 


362 


25.7 


South America 


22,296 


23,272 


4.4 


Brazil 


5,497 


6,168 


12.2 


Venezuela 


4,456 


4,590 


3.0 


Colombia 


3,462 


3,636 


5.0 


Argentina 


2,168 


2,275 


4.9 


Peru 


2,246 


2,205 


-1.8 


Ecuador 


1,503 


1,516 


0.9 


Chile 


1,016 


988 


-2.8 


Bolivia 


776 


721 


-7.1 


Guyana 


427 


413 


-3.3 


Uruguay 


327 


365 


1 1.6 


Paraguay 


264 


260 


-1.5 


Suriname 


135 


132 


-2.2 


Falkland Islands 


1 


1 


0.0 


French Guiana 


18 


1 


-94.4 


South America, Unspecified 0 


1 





Place of Origin 


1995/96 


1996/97 


% Change 


■ MIDDLE EAST 


30,563 


29,841 


-2.4 


Turkey 


7,678 


8,194 


6.7 


Saudi Arabia 


4,191 


4,264 


1.7 


Kuwait 


3,035 


2,924 


-3.7 


Israel 


2,637 


2,507 


-4.9 


United Arab Emirates 


2,233 


2,133 


-4.5 


Iran 


2,628 


2,129 


-19.0 


Jordan 


2,222 


2,094 


-5.8 


Cyprus 


1,819 


1,806 


-0.7 


Lebanon 


1,554 


1,370 


-1 1.8 


Syria 


628 


541 


-13.9 


Oman 


565 


525 


-7.1 


Bahrain 


392 


394 


0.5 


Qatar 


390 


376 


-3.6 


Yemen 


404 


370 


-8.4 


Iraq 


186 


207 


1 1.3 


Palestinian Authority 




2 




Middle East, Unspecified 1 


5 


400.0 


■ NORTH AMERICA 23,644 


23,611 


- 0.1 


Canada 


23,005 


22,984 


- 0.1 


Bermuda 


639 


627 


-1.9 


■ OCEANIA 


4,202 


3,690 


-12.2 


Australia 


2,244 


2,206 


-1.7 


New Zealand 


848 


766 


-9.7 


Micronesia, Fed. States of 413 


382 


-7.5 


Fiji 


146 


78 


-46.6 


Papua New Guinea 


35 


51 


45.7 


Western Samoa 


1 19 


51 


-57.1 


Palau 


82 


45 


-45.1 


French Polynesia 


90 


32 


-64.4 


Tonga 


128 


31 


-75.8 


Marshall Islands 


8 


17 


1 12.5 


Kiribati 


23 


13 


-43.5 


Solomon Islands 


8 


7 


-12.5 


Tuvalu 


19 


5 


-73.7 


Niue 


4 


2 


-50.0 


Cook Islands 


19 


1 


-94.7 


Nauru 


4 


1 


-75.0 


Vanuatu 


6 


1 


-83.3 


New Caledonia 


4 


0 


- 100.0 


Oceania, unspecified 2 


1 


-50.0 


Stateless 


30 


109 


263.3 


WORLD TOTAL 


453,787 


457,984 


0.9 
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Japans Goal for Foreign Students and the New Short- Term Students Exchange Program 



Akira Ninomiya 
Hiroshima University, Japan 

The Japanese Ministry of Education has projected 
that, by the year 2000, more than 100,000 foreign 
students will be studying in Japanese institutions 
of higher education. Since the 1980s, Japan has 
been expected to be one of the great contributing 
countries to the world’s needs and the interna- 
tional community. With 100,000 foreign students, 
Japan would be one of the largest receiving coun- 
tries for students of higher education. This num- 
ber would total 5% of higher education students in 
Japan. 

But is it achievable? For several years, Japan expe- 
rienced a rapid increase in foreign student enroll- 
ments. In 1992, the country hosted 10,000 foreign 
students, a number that climbed to 52,000 by 1996. 
Still, that total was a decrease from the year before, 
and it is now estimated that foreign enrollments 
will decrease further in the years to come. This is 
because the number of students coming to Japan 
on their own to study Japanese in preparation for 
university entrance exams has decreased sharply. 
(These are the so-called reserve foreign students.) 
If the number of these students decreases, the 
number of foreign students can be expected to 
decrease in the following years. 

The Ministry of Education is now reviewing their 
goal, trying to find effective policies to achieve it. 
Currently, about 90% of foreign students are 
privately supported, and 10% are supported by 
scholarships. In order to attract 100,000 stu- 
dents, we have to interest more privately-sup- 
ported students. 



The questions being asked are: Why do foreign 
students come to Japan to study? Do we meet 
their needs? Do they find what they are looking 
for in a study-abroad experience? If the answers 
were “yes,” we would not be faced with a decrease 
in foreign student enrollments. 

There may be several reasons for the decrease: 
the high cost of living, the difficulty of finding 
housing, lack of information about Japan avail- 
able to students investigating study abroad, strict 
visa controls on working, few opportunities for 
working, strict entrance requirements to Japa- 
nese colleges and universities, and few opportu- 
nities for employment at Japanese companies 
after graduation. 

What measures should be taken in order to meet 
our goal? One is to change the concept of foreign 
student policy. Foreign student policy is regarded 
as that of the Official Development Assistance 
(ODA). The budget for foreign student policy 
including scholarships has been increased every 
year. Other expenditures for education, how- 
ever, have sometimes shown little increase in an 
era of national deficits. This year, even the ODA 
budget will be cut by 10% from the previous year. 
The foreign student policies which heavily de- 
pend on the concept of ODA will become criti- 
cal. We must change our thinking about interna- 
tionalization through foreign students. Japanese 
institutions of higher education have traditionally 
hosted students from developing countries as a 
kind of overseas assistance program. But the focus 

must change to student exchange programs. 

Continued... 
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Japans Goal for Foreign Students and the New Short-term Students 
Exchange Program 



...Continued 

Students all over the world need to go abroad and experience different cultures and 
languages in order to live in the global age. It is time for Japanese universities to 
develop programs to attract students from Europe and North America who want to 
experience living and studying in different cultures. For their future careers, these 
experiences are necessary. In order to meet these needs, Japanese universities must 
find a way to enroll these students as regular full-time students. 

Two years ago a new program of short-term foreign students’ exchange started. The 
Association of International Education Japan (AIEJ) provides scholarships of 
80,000-100,000 yen per month to foreigners who study in Japan for a semester or an 
academic year. These scholarships are given to students recommended by their home 
universities based on the agreement between the universities. 

This short-term students’ exchange program is one of the most effective and 
significant programs in terms of the improvement of students’ mobility. At some 
national universities in Japan, courses taught in English have been developed for 
short-term foreign students, in order to attract students in fields other than Japanese 
Studies, who may not be sufficiently fluent in Japanese to study in Japan. 

Of course, there must be other efforts made to attract more foreign students. For 
example it is effective to ask and encourage Japanese NGOs, community associations, 
local governments and universities themselves to find resources to help these foreign 
students financially, to promote activities to help the students find work-study 
programs, and develop a community environment that welcomes foreign students. 
The achievement of the goal of 100,000 depends heavily on the success of the short- 
term students’ exchange programs. In many countries the opportunities for higher 
education have been rapidly expanding, so now is the time for Japanese universities to 
find ways to internationalize through flexible and short-term types of student 
exchange. We may develop a variety of courses in English not only for foreign students 
but also for Japanese students with multi-national faculty members in the future. 
Akira Ninomiya is a professor of comparative education at Hiroshima University and 
director of its new International Center. 
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3.1 



TOP 15 COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS 1962/63 - 1996/97 
PERCENT OF WORLD TOTAL 



1962/63 






1972/73 






Foreign 
Locality Students 


% of 
Total 


Foreign 
Locality Students 


% of 
Total 


Canada 


7,004 


10.8 


India 


10,656 


7.3 


India 


6,152 


9.5 


Hong Kong 


10,298 


7.0 


Taiwan 


5,526 


8.5 


Canada 


9,679 


6.6 


Japan 


2,934 


4.5 


Taiwan 


9,633 


6.6 


Iran 


2,824 


4.4 


Iran 


7,838 


5.4 


Korea, Rep of 


2,233 


3.5 


Cuba 


6,859 


4.7 


Philippines 


2,025 


3.1 


Thailand 


5,759 


3.9 


Hong Kong 


1,695 


2.6 


Japan 


4,653 


3.2 


Cuba 


1,515 


2.3 


Nigeria 


4,092 


2.8 


Greece 


1,432 


2.2 


Korea, Rep of 


3,730 


2.6 


United Kingdo 


m 1,432 


2.2 


United Kingdom 3,624 


2.5 


Israel 


1,208 


1.9 


Mexico 


3,054 


2.1 


Mexico 


1,189 


1.8 


Pakistan 


2,690 


1.8 


Egypt 


1,136 


1.8 


Philippines 


2,586 


1.8 


Thailand 


1,098 


1.7 


Israel 


2,1 13 


1.4 


TOTAL 




60.8 


TOTAL 




59.7 



1982/83 






1996/97 






Foreign 
Locality Students 


% of 
Total 


Foreign 
Locality Students 


% of 
Total 


Iran 


26,760 


7.9 


Japan 


46,292 


8.4 


Taiwan 


20,770 


6.2 


China 


42,503 


7.8 


Nigeria 


20,710 


6.1 


Korea, Rep of 


37,130 


6.8 


Venezuela 


1 5,490 


4.6 


India 


30,641 


5.6 


Malaysia 


14,070 


4.2 


Taiwan 


30,487 


5.6 


Canada 


14,020 


4.2 


Canada 


22,984 


4.2 


Japan 


13,610 


4.0 


Malaysia 


14,527 


2.7 


India 


1 2,890 


3.8 


Thailand 


12,165 


2.7 


Korea, Rep of 


1 1,360 


3.4 


Indonesia 


12,461 


2.3 


Saudi Arabia 


9,250 


2.7 


Hong Kong 


10,942 


2.0 


Hong Kong 


8,610 


2.6 


Germany 


8,990 


1.6 


Mexico 


7,260 


2.2 


Mexico 


8,124 


1.6 


Lebanon 


7,1 10 


2.1 


Turkey 


8,124 


1.5 


Jordan 


6,820 


2.0 


United Kingdom 7,357 


1.3 


Thailand 


6,800 


2.0 


Russia 


6,199 


l.l 


TOTAL 




57.9 


TOTAL 




65.7 
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ACADEMIC LEVEL 



Undergraduate 
and Graduate 
Distributions by 
Country 



The percentage of international students studying at the 
graduate level increased slightly this year, to 42.8%. The largest 
share of foreign students are enrolled at either the undergradu- 
ate level or in practical training, non-degree and intensive 
English programs. (These latter programs are classified as 
“other” programs and represent the fastest growing segment. 

See Section 9.) 

Among Asians, enrollments in U.S. graduate programs climbed 
by 2,600 students, reversing a two-year decline. Conversely, 
enrollments in practical training, non-degree and intensive 
English programs, which had increased substantially over the 
same period, declined moderately, as did enrollments in 
undergraduate programs. Contributing to these changes were 
increasing graduate enrollments from Japan, China, and the 
Republic of Korea. 

The apparently complex pattern of enrollment by academic 
level from individual countries is related to the development of 
the home country’s tertiary system of education as well as the 
perceived usefulness of a U.S. degree. Changes in enrollment 
from particular countries by academic level over time are 
noteworthy because international students constitute about 
1 0% of all U.S. graduate enrollments, and up to and beyond 
three times that proportion in fields such as engineering and 
the physical sciences. 

Long-term trends suggest that as nations become wealthier 
and develop strong post-baccalaureate educational infrastruc- 
tures, a U.S. graduate education may become less attractive 
for many students than home grown opportunities. Consider^ 
ation of these trends should be important in the ongoing 
dialogue over the role of international students in U.S. gradu- 
ate training programs. 
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4.0 

REGIONS AND LEADING PLACES OF ORIGIN BY ACADEMIC LEVEL, 1996/97 



Region/ % Under- 

Locality graduate 


% 

Graduate 


% 

Other' 


Total 


AFRICA 


62.4 


33.4 


4.2 


22,078 


North Africa 


47.9 


46.6 


5.5 


3,469 


Egypt 


38.6 


57.5 


3.8 


1,540 


Morocco 


62.4 


30.9 


6.7 


1,053 


Sudan 


49.4 


46.0 


4.5 


339 


Tunisia 


40.2 


50.2 


9.6 


262 


Algeria 


43.0 


47.9 


9.1 


217 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


65.1 


30.9 


4.0 


18,608 


Kenya 


75.5 


22.5 


2.0 


3,723 


Nigeria 


64.3 


31.3 


4.4 


2,184 


South Africa 


54.5 


41.5 


4.0 


1,851 


Ghana 


58.5 


38.5 


3.0 


1,327 


Ethiopia 


65.8 


30.0 


4.3 


1,160 


ASIA 


44.7 


47.4 


7.9 


260,743 


East Asia 


43.4 


47.3 


9.3 


167,935 


Japan 


70.1 


18.2 


1 1.8 


46,292 


China 


1 1.8 


83.5 


4.7 


42,503 


Korea, Republic of 


44.2 


42.8 


13.0 


37,130 


Taiwan 


34.5 


56.7 


8.7 


30,487 


Hong Kong 


73.8 


20.0 


6.2 


10,942 


South/CntrlAsia 


32.4 


62.8 


4.8 


44,256 


India 


19.9 


74.9 


5.2 


30,641 


Pakistan 


59.6 


36.3 


4.1 


6,095 


Bangladesh 


61.9 


36.1 


2.0 


3,462 


Sri Lanka 


55.6 


40.7 


3.7 


1,816 


Nepal 


70.0 


26.6 


3.4 


1,400 


Southeast Asia 


60.6 


33.6 


5.8 


48,550 


Malaysia 


81.8 


14.7 


3.5 


14,527 


Thailand 


28.2 


62.1 


9.7 


13,481 


Indonesia 


69.9 


25.4 


4.6 


12,461 


Singapore 


68.1 


27.8 


4.1 


3,727 


Philippines 


52.3 


42.3 


5.4 


2,796 


EUROPE 


51.6 


40.7 


7.8 


68,315 


Eastern Europe 


50.3 


44.1 


5.6 


19,471 


Russia 


45.6 


47.4 


7.0 


6,199 


Bulgaria 


54.4 


42.5 


3.1 


1,805 


Poland 


58.8 


32.5 


8.8 


1,707 


Romania 


26.8 


71.1 


2.1 


1,669 


FormerYugoslavia 


60.0 


36.9 


3.0 


1,419 



Region/ % Under- % % 



Locality graduate 


Graduate 


Other' 


Total 


Western Europe 


52.1 


39.3 


8.7 


48,844 


Germany 


41.9 


48.4 


9.8 


8,990 


United Kingdom 


59.3 


32.5 


8.2 


7,357 


France 


46.1 


42.8 


1 1.2 


5,692 


Spain 


53.0 


38.1 


8.8 


4,673 


Sweden 


82.2 


13.8 


4.0 


4,096 


LATINAMERICA 


61.9 


31.5 


6.5 


49,592 


Caribbean 


80.1 


17.3 


2.6 


1 1,796 


Jamaica 


76.8 


21.3 


1.9 


3,357 


Trinidad & Tobago 


80.5 


17.6 


2.0 


2,223 


Bahamas 


87.7 


10.7 


1.7 


2,060 


Haiti 


85.2 


1 1.6 


3.2 


855 


Dominican Republic 


67.3 


23.9 


8.8 


757 


Cntrl Am/Mexico 


63.1 


31.9 


5.0 


14,524 


Mexico 


56.8 


37.3 


5.9 


8,975 


Panama 


75.3 


20.9 


3.8 


1,286 


Honduras 


78.6 


17.9 


3.4 


895 


Costa Rica 


53.2 


41.9 


4.9 


821 


Guatemala 


73.8 


21.7 


4.5 


808 


South America 


52.0 


38.5 


9.5 


23,272 


Brazil 


51.4 


39.3 


9.4 


6,168 


Venezuela 


52.4 


37.1 


10.5 


4,590 


Colombia 


47.7 


38.2 


14.1 


3,636 


Argentina 


38.1 


53.3 


8.5 


2,275 


Peru 


59.1 


34.1 


6.8 


2,205 


MIDDLE EAST 


52.0 


39.9 


8.2 


29,841 


Turkey 


35.6 


58.2 


6.3 


8,194 


Saudi Arabia 


54.4 


31.0 


14.6 


4,264 


Kuwait 


75.6 


15.4 


9.0 


2,924 


Israel 


48.1 


46.1 


5.8 


2,507 


United Arab Emirates 


73.0 


9.5 


17.5 


2,133 


NORTH AMERICA 56.1 


38.9 


5.0 


23,611 


Canada 


55.4 


39.6 


5.1 


22,984 


Bermuda 


83.7 


15.0 


1.3 


627 


OCEANIA 


57.3 


38.1 


4.7 


3,690 


Australia 


53.1 


41.2 


5.7 


2,206 


New Zealand 


44.8 


50.7 


4.5 


766 


WORLD 


49.7 


42.8 


7.4 


457,984 




p 

□ 4 



Includes intensive English language, nondegree and practical training. 
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4. a 



PROPORTION OF UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1 996/97 

Sub-Saharan Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Caribbean sent the highest proportion of undergraduates 
to the United States. 





Academic Level 39 



55 
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4.b 

PROPORTION OF GRADUATE ENROLLMENT BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1996/97 

China, lndia,Thailand and Turkey send the highest proportion of graduate students to the United States. 



Greater than 69% Grad 



S0% to 69% Grad 



Less than 50% Grad 





40 



56 



